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Ellen  Proefrock 


"A  PARTIAL  ANATOMY  OF  AN  INCOMPLETE  LOVE" 

Man  of  winsome  curls, 

Harlequin  man. 

You  come  to  me 

mid-morning 

Bringing  the  sun 

in  your  back  pocket. 

Like  a  little  boy 

sheepishly,  shyly 

presenting  his  mother 

with 

vsilting  lilies 

and 

little  white  lies. 

We  breakfast  on  kisses 

and  half-truths. 

Man  of  plump  eyes, 

Prophet  man. 

You  come  to  me 

under  mackerel  skies 

Which  hover  over 

our  sadness, 

threatening  many  storms. 

You  speak  of  love 

and  sorrows 

and  assorted  fears. 

Then  we  lie  silently 

watching  the  dark  clouds  roll  in. 

Man  of  the  hollow  chest, 

Heartless  man? 

You  come  to  me 

in  the  void  of  night 

Speaking  not  a  word 

and  rustling  through 

my  dreams 

almost  imperceptibly. 

I  trace  your  image 

in  the  blackened  air. 

I  reach  for  you 

but  you're  never  there. 

Did  you  misplace  your  heart? 

Or  lose  it  in  a  card  game? 

What  a  shame,  what  a  damn  shame  .  .  . 

Linda  McLaughlin 
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Robert  MacDonald 


DEAD  MAN'S  CLOTHES 

by  Glenn  Drohan 


I  beamed  delightedly  at  my  stubby  friend  Truck  Mag- 
lese  as  he  rounded  the  corner  in  his  battered  De  Soto.  He 
had  promised  to  pick  me  up  at  7:30,  and  here  it  was  only 
9:45  —  six  minutes  earlier  than  my  guess  at  what  time  he'd 
actually  arrive.  But  then,  tonight  was  an  important  night 
for  the  both  of  us.  The  Lizbeams  were  throwing  their  an- 
nual brawl  for  the  loud  and  obnoxious,  and  we'd  been 
invited.  Sally  Lizbeam,  their  promiscuous  daughter,  had 
been  casting  lustful  glances  in  my  direction  ever  since  I'd 
slyly  informed  her  that  her  breasts  resembled  firm  ripe 
cantalopes.  If  I  managed  to  seduce  young  Sally,  then  it  was 
easy  ridin'  for  Truck  with  her  bosum  buddy,  Elsie  Quadnunc. 
Elsie  wasn't  my  idea  of  erotic  dream  material,  or  bosum 
buddy  material,  as  she  had  no  bosum,  but  few  girls  go 
bananas  over  Truck,  so  he  wasn't  complaining. 

The  old  heap  staggered  to  a  stop  in  front  of  me.  "Hop 
in,"  said  Truck.  This  was  necessary,  as  none  of  his  doors 
had  opened  in  months.  I  managed  nicely  through  the  win- 
dow, with  only  a  small  bruise  on  my  groin  to  show  for  it. 

"When  the  hell  are  you  going  to  get  those  doors  fixed?" 
I  asked  politely. 

"I  was  thinking  of  taking  them  out  completely,  but  I've 
already  got  air  conditioning."  He  laughed  like  a  strangling 
moose  for  a  full  five  minutes. 

"Hey,  forget  about  Elsie,"  said  I,  "with  jokes  like  that 
you  could  easily  go  after  Sally  tonight." 

"You  think  so?"  he  asked,  seriously  considering  the 
idea. 

"Sure,  if  there's  a  plastic  surgeon  on  the  way.  But  let's 
cease  this  banter  and  be  on  our  way  —  we're  late  to  this 
shindig  already." 

We  lurched  into  motion  and  sped  down  the  road,  scar- 
ing only  two  pedestrians  and  killing  a  squirrel.  Visions  of 
Sally  Lizbeam's  cool  white  thighs  danced  through  my  head. 
I  quickly  replaced  them  with  visions  of  her  hot  white  thighs. 
My  libidinous  reverie  was  soon  disrupted,  by  the  distant 
braying  of  a  dying  camel.  I  realized  that  Truck  was  speaking. 
"Hey,  wake  up  there,"  he  said.  "Where'd  you  get  the  new 
suit?" 


I  smiled,  for  I  could  well  understand  his  question.  Sel- 
dom was  I  seen  dressed  in  anything  but  four  year  old  jeans 
and  a  sweater  that  rats  had  once  made  nests  in,  and  here  I 
was  frilled  to  the  gills  with  a  pin-striped  suit,  matching  derby, 
and  a  vest  that  would  have  made  even  the  nattiest  of  fops 
shimmey.  Well  he  could  wonder.  Well  you  can  wonder  too, 
so  perhaps  I  should  explain  a  bit  here  about  my  odd  dressing 
habits. 

I  might  start  off  by  giving  you  my  name.  Then  again, 
I  might  not,  so  don't  get  your  hopes  up.  All  right,  I'll  give: 
Mucous  Philandreum,  that's  me.  I  was  once  thinking  of 
writing  a  song  by  that  title,  but  there  were  too  many  letters. 
"Why  Mucous?"  you  might  ask.  "Why  not  Mucous?"  I 
would  reply.  I  didn't  have  a  name  at  ail  until  I  was  six,  at 
which  point  my  father  had  evidently  picked  out  my  most 
distinguishing  characteristic  —  I  don't  think  he  was  overly 
fond  of  me  at  the  time.  You  can  well  imagine  the  barrage 
of  nicknames  I've  been  subjected  to  within  my  short  but  not 
altogether  unpleasant  lifetime.  "You  little  snot"  and  "gleet- 
boy"  were  quite  popular  for  a  time,  but  Mucous  is  the  one 
that  sticks. 

This  off  the  wall  name  for  their  only  son  and  heir  might 
give  you  some  idea  of  my  parents  eccentricities,  but  only 
some  idea  I  can  assure  you.  Their  somewhat  bizarre  outlook 
on  life  manifested  itself  not  only  in  the  naming  of  progeny, 
it  was  especially  apparent  in  the  clothing  department,  or 
rather  the  lack  thereof.  Money,  in  their  eyes,  was  something 
to  be  spent  on  movies,  trips  to  Europe,  and  vintage  bottles 
of  liquor  (no  matter  if  the  liquor  was  swill,  as  long  as  the 
bottles  were  vintage).  While  they  realized  the  necessity  of 
providing  clothing  for  their  offspring,  they  weren't  about  to 
go  whole  hog  over  it.  My  father  was  no  piker,  but  every 
penny  spent  on  garments  brought  a  grimace  from  him. 
Therefore,  hand-me-downs  and  cast-offs  were  my  mainstays 
in  fashion.  These  consisted  mostly  of  my  father's  old  loin- 
cloths. 

Eventually  the  time  came  when  I  had  to  go  to  school 
with  all  the  other  little  children,  and  my  father  had  to  relent 
somewhat.  He  managed  to  find  salvation  at  the  Salvation 
Army,  good  will  at  Goodwill,  and  rummage  at  rummage 


sales.  At  Christmas  time,  when  other  boys  received  cardi- 
gans and  tweeds  and  button-down  shirts,  I  got  seedy  cordu- 
roys and  shirts  with  no  buttons.  T-shirts  were  his  favorite, 
especially  ones  with  odd  little  sayings  or  slogans  on  them. 
For  a  quarter  he  could  trundle  me  off  to  the  classroom  with 
a  top  that  proclaimed  "Property  of  State  Prison"  or  "I'd 
much  rather  be  flying  a  kite".  Later  on  I  owned  a  spec- 
tacular collection  of  college  T-shirts,  including  Yale,  Cornell, 
Penn  State,  and  Slippery  Rock.  The  fact  that  I  was  going 
to  Fairhaven  U.  made  little  difference.  My  favorite  T-shirt 
though,  was  one  that  had  a  picture  of  Thomas  Edison  on  it 
inside  a  light  bulb,  it's  message  a  simple  "Turn  me  on." 

Actually  I  wasn't  too  concerned  with  my  paltry  ward- 
robe. With  a  name  like  Mucous  I  had  other  things  to  worry 
about.  It  was  my  mother  who  did  most  of  the  brooding, 
along  with  the  hens  that  we  kept  out  back.  Mom  was  very 
happy  with  Dad's  splendid  scrounging,  even  accompanying 
him  on  some  of  his  cotton  and  wool  gathering  activities,  but 
she  was  a  proud  woman,  and  she  felt  that  she  had  not  come 
up  with  any  ingenious  method  of  clothing  her  child,  as  any 
mother  worth  her  salt  would  (the  thought  of  buying  them 
never  crossed  her  mind).  You  can  imagine  her  delight  then, 
when  Alexi  Pharmic  died. 

Alexi  Pharmic  was  our  gardener;  a  senile  old  cuss  who'd 
taught  my  father  how  to  play  cribbage  years  and  years  ago. 
Dad  liked  having  him  around,  despite  the  fact  that  our 
garden  consisted  mostly  of  crabgrass  and  driftwood.  He'd 
lived  with  us  for  years,  in  the  room  above  the  attic.  When 
he  died  he  left  no  wife,  he  left  no  children,  and  he  pre- 
sumably left  no  relatives.    He  did,  however,  leave  a  will: 

"Everything  I  got  goes  to  the  Philandreums. 

(signed) 

Alexi  Pharmic." 

Alexi  was  a  man  of  few  words,  but  many  many  posses- 
sions. This  was  evident  on  the  initial  scouting  party  to  the 
room  above  the  attic,  soon  after  his  death.  A  veritable  stock- 
pile of  ioot  confronted  us  Philandreums  as  we  roved  through 
his  hitherto  unvisited  adytum.  We  discovered  everything 
from  a  small  box  of  rubber  snakes  and  insects  to  a  no-frost 
Westinghouse  refrigerator.  My  father,  after  a  quick  perusal, 
made  his  decision: 

"Hell,  call  the  junkman  and  give  him  everything  but 
the  box  of  rubber  snakes  and  insects." 

But  my  mother  had  a  determined  gleam  in  her  eye.  "Oh 
no,  Filbe!"  she  exclaimed  (for  that  was  my  father's  name), 
"Everything  but  the  clothes." 

"But  darling,"  cooed  my  father,  "honey  lamb,  Cooch- 
kins,  Simby-Poo."   He  knew  how  to  lay  it  on  thick. 

"All  right,  All  right,"  said  my  mother,  "and  the  box 
of  rubber  snakes."   She  knew  how  to  please  her  man. 

My  father  was  happy,  my  mother  was  happy,  I  was 
happy  —  everyone  was  happy  but  Alexi  Pharmic,  who  was 
dead. 

Anyway,  here  I  was  with  old  Truck  Maglese,  wearing 
these  classy  duds.  Alexi  wasn't  much  of  a  gardener,  but  he 
sure  knew  how  to  dress.  What's  more,  he  was  just  my  size. 
The  pin-striper  was  the  best  of  the  lot,  but  nothing's  too 
good  for  Sally  Lizbeam  —  at  least  when  you've  got  a  good 
chance  to  reap  her  vast  harvest. 


These  trenchant  thoughts  had  flitted  through  my  nimble 
mind  faster  than  yesterday's  bullet  as  I  made  my  reply  to 
Truck. 

"Hey  Bosco,  I've  got  more  good  clothes  than  you  can 
shake  a  stick  at  now.  Ol'  Alexi  kicked  off  last  week  and 
left  all  his  stuff  to  me." 

Spoken  aloud  these  words  conjured  up  new  visions. 

"My  God,  I  hadn't  quite  relaized  what's  happening 
here.  These  clothes  will  be  the  key  to  my  success  in  woman- 
izing! I  tell  you  this  guy  left  me  a  gold  mine!  .  .  .  And 
plenty  of  clothes,  too!",  I  ranted  on,  lost  in  a  world  of 
lechery.  "Tonight  we'll  get  'em  with  the  George  Raft  look, 
tomorrow  Robert  Redford!"  (Blathering,  I  had  lost  all  sense 
of  proportion).  "I  mean,  I  haven't  done  too  badly  with  the 
Dylan  Thomas  look  up  to  now,  but  tonight  it's  Sally  Liz- 
beam,  tomorrow  the  world!" 

Well,  cloud  nine  was  far  below  me  at  this  point,  I  can 
tell  you.  I  finally  had  the  key  to  success  with  women!  Scrap 
the  charm  and  good  looks  (if  any),  to  hell  with  matchless 
repartee  —  Clothes  make  the  man,  and  this  boy  had  the 
clothes!  Countless  thighs  joined  Sally's  in  the  rapture  of  my 
mind. 

Truck  threw  some  water  on  my  glee.  "Hey  Mucous," 
he  leered,  grinning  slyly,  "how's  it  feel  to  be  wearing  dead 
man's  clothes?" 

"What  the  hell  do  you  mean  by  that?"  I  asked. 

"What  the  hell  do  you  think  I  mean?  You're  wearing 
clothes  that  this  old  guy  wore,  and  he's  dead  now.  It's  kinda 
creepy." 

"Creepy?"  I  stormed  back,  "Christ,  I'm  not  jumping 
into  the  coffin  with  his  cadaver  am  I?  The  guy  died,  he  left 
me  some  clothes,  I'm  wearing  them  —  what's  so  creepy 
about  that?  They're  clean  —  they've  been  washed  —  they're 
just  plain  old  everyday  clothes." 

"Yeah,"  grinned  Truck,  "dead  man's  clothes." 

I  would  have  knocked  his  stubby  little  block  off  then, 
only  we'd  arrived  at  the  Lizbeams.  We  crawled  out  the 
windows  and  made  our  way  up  the  front  walk. 

"Okay,  cool  it,  Truck,  for  here  we  go.  And  dead  man's 
clothes  or  not,  these  togs  are  the  gateway  to  nubile  delights." 

"Can't  argue  with  you  there,  Muc.  Let's  have  at  these 
women!" 

The  party  was  in  full  swing  when  we  got  in.  Sally  and 
Elsie  rushed  up  to  us  as  if  we  were  breaths  of  fresh  air,  and 
for  all  I  knew,  we  were. 

"Mucous  darling,"  Sally  panted,  "you  look  devine!" 

"I  know,  I  know,"  I  smoothly  replied,  "and  you  don't 
look  so  bad  yourself  there,  sister." 

That  she  didn't.  A  low  cut  affair  displayed  her  promi- 
nent goods,  and  her  smiling  face  told  me  that  this  indeed 
was  the  night  I'd  hoped  for. 

"Where'd  you  get  the  nifty  suit?"  she  asked. 

"Let's  skip  the  preliminaries,  sweetheart,  and  go  drown 
our  sorrows.  A  drink  would  do  me  fine.  Besides,  I'd  like  to 
see  how  your  melons  are  holding  up."  I  couldn't  remember 
George  Raft  ever  saying  that,  but  I  was  giving  my  best.  It 
was  working  out  fine  so  far,  for  she  followed  me  to  the  bar, 
clinging  to  my  arm  like  a  baby  opposum.  One  of  those  fine 
melons,  in  fact,  was  poking  provocatively  into  my  right  bicep. 
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Remembering  Truck,  I  turned  to  see  how  he  was  faring. 
He  too  was  at  the  bar,  and  he  and  Elsie  were  snickering  over 
something.  Well,  well,  I  thought,  our  plan  is  working  out 
just  fine.  I  ordered  a  scotch  and  soda,  smiled  seductively  at 
Sally,  then  casually  perused  my  fellow  party  goers.  The 
usual  crowd  was  there:  sweaty,  drunken,  portly  businessmen 
and  their  wives,  dancing  foolishly  from  time  to  time  and 
talking  too  loud;  tired  old  geezers  and  their  tired  wives, 
already  huddled  in  corners  away  from  the  band,  sipping  their 
second  and  last  drinks;  young  college  types  and  their  young 
college  wives,  beaming  goodnaturedly  at  all  passersby;  a  few 
clever  young  men  on  the  make  (I  smiled  to  myself  at  this), 
and  an  abundance  of  very  sexy  young  ladies.  One  of  these 
fine  looking  fillies  held  my  attention.  She  was  a  sultry  blonde 
with  fire  in  her  eyes  and  a  body  to  match.  Wearing  a  splen- 
did sheer  gown  that  pulled  no  punches  and  an  exquisite  cape 
that  just  hid  some  of  her  finer  points,  she'd  attracted  a  bevy 
of  the  aforementioned  clever  young  men.  As  she  turned  to 
talk  to  one  of  them  her  cape  opened  fleetingly,  and  the  out- 
line of  a  firm  erect  nipple  showed  clearly  against  her  gown. 
I  breathed  deeply  and  took  a  drink.  Then  I  noticed  Sally 
watching  me. 

"Like  it?"  she  asked,  icily. 

"With  you  by  my  side  all  others  pass  swiftly  into  dark- 
ness," I  swiftly  countered.    (Sometimes  I  amaze  myself). 

"You  wouldn't  get  anywhere  with  her  anyway  —  that's 
Lana  Cantrell.  All  the  men  in  town  are  after  her.  What's 
more,  she's  a  virgin." 

"A  virgin?"  I  shuddered  and  quickly  changed  the  sub- 
ject. "Well,  well,  here  comes  our  fine  friends,  Truck  and 
Elsie." 

And  there,  indeed,  they  were,  Truck  grinning  the  grin 
of  the  foolish  (for  which  he'd  had  plenty  of  practice),  and 
Elsie  sneering  at  me  with  a  half  smile  on  her  thin  lips. 
Elsie  never  has  liked  me.  I  imagine  she  liked  me  even  less 
after  getting  a  good  look  at  Truck. 

"Hey  there  handsome,"  she  smiled,  "nice  clothes  you 
got  on." 

A  warning  bell  sounded,  but  I  paid  it  no  heed.  "Thanks 
sister  —  just  a  few  rags  I  ordered  specially  for  this  occasion." 

"That's  not  what  Truck  told  me."  Her  eyes  glinted 
maliciously.  I  flashed  a  deadly  accusing  glance  at  Truck  the 
traitor,  who  suddenly  managed  to  become  very  busy  with 
his  drink. 

"Amusing  the  young  lady  with  idle  gossip,  eh  Truck 
old  boy?"   He  shrugged. 

"I  wonder  how  Alexi  Pharmic  is  these  days?"  Elsie 
coyly  queried. 

"Elsie  my  sweet,"  I  countered,  "I've  never  seen  inverted 
nipples,  except  for  a  few  pictures  in  medical  books  —  I 
wonder  if  you  might  show  me  yours." 

"Well,"  she  hissed,  "at  least  I  don't  go  around  wearing 
dead  man's  clothes." 

"What?"  said  Sally.    I  think  she  had  just  woken  up. 

And  so,  thanks  to  Truck,  the  story  came  out.  There 
was  no  getting  away  from  it.  I  tried  my  best  to  make  light 
of  the  situation  —  after  all,  who  really  cared  what  the  hell 
I  was  wearing?  I  was  there  to  make  laughter  and  merri- 
ment, and  hopefully  Sally,  not  to  put  on  a  fashion  show. 


"At  least;"  I  finished  lightly,  "I'm  not  wearing  dead 
woman's  clothes." 

This  got  a  big  laugh  from  Truck,  but  Sally  was  looking 
at  me  strangely. 

"You  mean  this  guv's  dead,  and  you're  wearing  his 
clothes?" 

"I  think  you've  got  the  gist  of  it  Sally  —  what's  the  big 
deal?" 

"What's  the  big  deal?  What's  the  big  deal?  You're 
wearing  dead  man's  clothes,  that's  what's  the  big  deal!" 

"But  —  " 

"Just  forget  it  Mucous  —  and  stay  away  from  me.  I'm 
going  to  find  Hal  Brisbane." 

"Hal  Brisbane?"  The  fellow  had  warts,  and  hiccoughed 
habitually. 

"Yes  Hal  Brisbane!"   And  away  flounced  Sally. 
Elsie  moved  in  for  the  kill.    "You're  a  creep,  Philan- 
dreum  —  you  always  have  been." 

But  Truck  was  there  —  loyal,  stumpy  Truck,  my  life- 
long friend.  "Hey,  wait  a  minute  now!"  he  cried,  "nobody 
looks  down  their  nose  at  Mucous!" 

I  gave  him  a  look. 

.  .  .  "Sorry,"  he  muttered. 

Elsie  slithered  away  to  join  Sally,  leaving  us  alone  in 
our  misery. 

I  nodded  slowly  at  Truck.    "Creepy,  right?" 

"Creepy,"  he  said,  "Look  —  I'm  sorry  —  I  blew  it.  I 
thought  they'd  think  it  was  funny." 

"It's  okay,  Truck,  it's  okay,"  I  replied,  "those  two  obvi- 
ously (are  not  worth  the  effort."  But  in  my  mine  I  was 
muttering  dejectedly  over  and  over  "Hal  Brisbane  .  .  .  Ha! 
Brisbane,  for  Christ's  sake!" 

"Look,"  Truck  spoke  again,  "Let's  ditch  this  party 
and  go  get  drunk  somewhere." 

I  was  only  half  listening.  Hal  Brisbane  was  on  my 
mind.  Dead  man's  clothes  were  on  my  mind  —  on  my 
damned  body,  too,  which  was  how  the  whole  foolish  thing 
began.  Just  what  was  the  big  deal,  I  wondered.  The  clothes 
fit.  They  were  clean.  They  looked  damned  good.  To  hell 
with  Sally  and  Elsie. 

"No  Truck,  I'm  going  to  stick  around  here  for  awhile  — 
this  is  as  good  a  place  as  any  to  get  drunk  —  and  these 
drinks  are  free.    You  go  on  ahead." 

"Okay  Mucous,  if  that's  the  way  vou  want  it.  I'm  sorry, 
okay?" 

The  poor  guy  was  embarrassed.  Sally  Lizbeam  was  all 
but  under  the  cover:  and  he'd  blown  it  —  he  knew  that. 

"Look,  Truck,  I'm  really  not  all  that  shook  up  about 
it.    Put  it  out  of  your  mind.    I'll  see  you  tomorrow." 

He  left  unhappily,  knowing  that  he  screwed  things  up 
completely,  but  also  knowing  that  this  was  usually  the  case, 
and  there'd  be  no  hard  feelings  on  the  morrow.  I  wandered 
around  the  room  a  bit,  still  musing  about  Hal  Brisbane  and 
warts,  then  I  made  my  way  back  to  the  bar.  A  few  people 
were  looking  at  me  rather  oddly  —  almost  the  same  look 
that  Sally  had  given  me  before  she  stomped  away.  I  won- 
dered about  this  for  awhile,  but  soon  cleared  up  the  mystery. 
Elsie  Quidnunc  was  making  her  rounds,  letting  everyone  at 
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the  party  in  on  the  secret  of  my  dead  man's  clothes.  So  that 
was  the  game,  eh?  So  be  it.  Mucous  Philandreum  against 
the  world!    Ha!    I  decided  to  get  looped. 

A  couple  of  hours  passed,  and  numerous  drinks  found 
their  way  to  where  they  belonged.  I'd  long  since  given  up 
hope  for  conversation,  as  everyone  got  that  strange  look  in 
his  or  her  eyes  when  I  approached  anywhere  near.  Even 
the  bartender  wouldn't  talk  to  me,  and  he  was  from  Newark, 
New  Jersey. 

I'd  parked  myself  at  a  table  in  the  corner  and  started 
making  up  dirty  poems  about  Hal  Brisbane  and  Sally  when 
the  scent  of  expensive  perfume  permeated  my  nostrils.  Re- 
moving a  soaked  handkerchief  from  my  nose,  I  found  a 
hand  attached.  It  was  the  cool,  fragile  hand  of  Lana  Cantrell. 

"Hi  there,"  she  lilted.  Her  loveliness  was  even  more 
overpowering  than  her  perfume,  which  still  clogged  my 
nasal  passageways. 

"Hello  yourself.  Is  my  nose  bleeding,  or  is  this  a  normal 
routine  with  you?" 

She  smiled,  easily.  "I  had  to  get  your  attention  some- 
how— your  drunk  man  in  the  corner  act  is  fairly  convincing." 

"I  must've  been  pretty  far  gone  —  I  was  thinking  of 
warts." 

"I  suppose  one  has  to  think  of  something." 

"Warts  aren't  bad  in  a  pinch." 

She  smiled  again  and  sat  down  next  to  me.  "Do  you 
mind?" 

Mind?  She  was  Venus,  for  Christ's  sake  —  a  lovely 
breath  of  springtime  on  a  moonlit  night,  and  whatever  else 
one  might  have  in  mind. 

"Not  if  you  promise  to  keep  your  handkerchief  hol- 
stered." 

She  laughed.  She  laughed  and  the  stars  moved,  the 
angels  sang,  and  the  world  stood  still.  My  God  she  was 
beautiful. 

She  lit  a  cigarette,  and  the  spell  was  broken  for  a 
moment.  Then  she  spoke  again.  "So  you're  the  man  with 
the  dead  man's  clothes?" 

So  that  was  it.  The  vipers  had  sent  in  their  champion 
to  gloat  over  me  —  to  ridicule  me  —  to  split  my  seams  and 
leave  my  guts  out  for  all  to  see.  Well,  I  wasn't  having  any 
of  it.  If  the  dead  man's  clothes  fit,  wear  'em,  I've  always 
said,  and  wearing  them  I  certainly  was. 

"Yes,  that's  me,"  I  said,  "I've  got  my  permit  with  me, 
though,  so  it's  all  right." 

"I  didn't  realize  you  needed  a  permit." 

"I  just  found  out  myself  tonight." 

"I  see.   Does  one  need  a  permit  for  warts,  too?" 

I  smiled  for  the  first  time,  genuinely.  "Who  are  you, 
anyway,  Lana  Cantrell,  and  what  the  hell  are  you  doing 
talking  to  a  man  wearing  dead  man's  clothes?" 

"I'm  just  a  nice  girl  who  thinks  you're  the  most  inter- 
esting person  at  this  dreary  party  —  in  fact,  the  only  inter- 
esting person  —  and  what  the  hell's  your  name?" 

"We'll  get  to  that  later,  but  only  after  we've  both  had 
a  drink." 

"No,  don't  bother.  I  just  wondered  if  you'd  give  me  a 
straight  answer.  I  also  think  we've  both  had  enough  to 
drink,  Mucous  Philandreum." 


"Call  me  Muc." 

"Muc.  .  .  .  Would  you  like  to  hear  a  story?" 

"I'd  like  nothing  better,  if  you'll  promise  not  to  pinch 


me. 


"I  can't  say  that  I've  thought  much  about  it,  but  why 
don't  you  want  me  to  pinch  you?" 

"I  might  awaken  from  this  lovely  dream." 

She  pinched  me,  hard,  on  the  forearm.  "You're  still 
here,  I  take  it?" 

I  winced  and  rubbed  my  arm.    "Still  here." 

"As  far  as  lines  go,  that  wasn't  particularly  hot." 

"As  far  as  lines  go,  that  wasn't  a  line,  but  why  don't 
you  forget  about  mauling  me  and  tell  me  a  story?" 

She  settled  back.    "All  right.    It's  a  very  short  story." 

"My  favorite  kind." 

"Not  long  ago,  Muc,  my  Aunt  Natalie  passed  away. 
She  was  a  very  wealthy  woman,  and  she  left  my  family  quite 
a  bit  of  money  in  her  will.  I  didn't  get  any  cash,  as  I  was 
pretty  far  down  on  her  list  of  priorities,  but  I  did  manage  to 
come  out  of  the  affair  pretty  well."  She  paused.  "Do  you 
like  this  gown  I'm  wearing?" 

"My  God,"  I  said,  feigning  shock,  "it's  not  —  " 

"Yes,  it  is." 

"Then  you're  wearing  —  " 

"  —  Dead  woman's  clothes,"  she  finished. 

We  huddled  together,  casting  furtive  looks  about  us  — 
they  knew  my  secret,  but  maybe  hers  could  be  kept  safe. 

"Barrels  of  them,"  she  whispered,  "in  our  cellar,  at 
home." 

"I  keep  mine  in  the  room  above  the  attic,"  I  confessed. 
"That's  even  better.    Too  bad  we  don't  have  a  room 
below  our  cellar." 

"It's  just  as  well  you  don't.  We're  still  wondering  how 
our  room  above  the  attic  got  there." 

"Listen.  I  was  wondering  whether  you'd  like  to  see 
the  rest  of  my  dead  woman's  clothes." 

"Only  if  you'd  like  to  see  the  rest  of  my  dead  man's 
clothes." 

"I  can  think  of  nothing  more  delightful  —  but  you 
have  to  see  mine  first." 

"A  deal's  a  deal.   When  do  we  start?" 

She  paused,  then  shyly  suggested:  "I  think  right  now 
would  be  the  best  time  —  I'd  like  to  show  you  some  of  the 
nicer  things  tonight." 

"I  only  have  one  last  question." 

"Yes?" 

"When  do  we  get  married?" 

My  mind  was  swirling  and  my  emotions  abuzz  as  we 
made  our  way  past  the  staring  crowd  to  the  door,  her  arm 
on  mine,  dead  aunt's  frills  touching  dead  gardener's  sleeve, 
but  no  visions  of  thighs,  hot  or  otherwise,  danced  through 
my  head.  And  as  we  strode  together  through  the  doorway 
that  would  lead  to  many  a  joyous  tomorrow,  I  murmured  my 
gratitude. 

"Thank  you  Alexi  Pharmic  .  .  .  And  to  hell  with  Sally 
Lizbeam." 
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Mark  Wood 
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Karen  Fitzgerald 
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SOUPS 

Chinese  soup 

With  its  sharp,  crisp  vegetables 
floating 

In  a  clear 
Zen 
Pond. 
Minestrone  Soup 

With  its  hidden 
Promise 
Of  a  Kidney  Bean.  Com  Chowder 


Flat  outright 
SAYS  IT  LOUDER. 


Chicken  Soup 

With  its  alchemical  mix 

Of  pure 

Untransmuted 
Motherly  Love. 


Soups  of  the  Day 

Each  and  every  one. 

With  their  humours  homespun 

And  a  piece  of  the  cook's  heart 
Dredged  up 

With  each  and  every  new 
Greasy  spoon. 


A.  Moniz 
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Susan  Randall 


KEEPSAKE 

Of  all  the  lies  she  was  to  me 

Her  lies  of  love  were  worst, 

But  I,  my  love,  through  softened  eyes 

Remember  you,  my  first. 

The  desert  sun  will  burn  my  face 
And  the  wind  will  curse  my  skin, 
But  this  pain  that  plagues  from  without 
Pales  to  that  within. 

But  unto  you  my  love  of  dreams 
On  you  my  thoughts  are  hung, 
Where  she  was  cold  and  grey  and  old 
So  you  are  soft  and  warm,  and  young. 

I  know  you  not,  I  never  have 
Perhaps  the  fates  approve, 
Of  one  who  runs  and  runs  and  runs 
But  knows  he'll  never  move. 


Russ  Kendall 
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BLESSING 


How  fortunate,  Monet, 

To  see  throughout  your  life 

A  whole  world  of  shifting  shapes  of  color, 

To  be  able 

To  discern  these  forms 

Without  dwelling 

Upon  the  separateness  of  boundaries. 

From  natural  talent  of  your  eye, 

You  have  perceived 

That  what  we  know  of  others 

And  of  things 

Never  has  the  clear,  sharp  edge  of  focus 

The  scientist  would  wish. 

There  are  centralities  of  individuals, 

But  their  edges 

Impinge  within  each  other. 


So  you've  painted 

And  given  to  all  the  vision 

That  the  things  within  this  world 

Do  not  exist  alone. 

Without  each  other  they  are  naught. 

And  in  the  end,  as  you  grow  tired, 

You  will  sit  within  your  garden, 

Gazing  at  the  warm,  golden,  shimmering  afternoon, 

Intoxicated  with  bees. 

You  will  feel  their  murmuring 

And  the  particularities  of  sight 

Growing  dimmer, 

Until  there  be  naught  left 

Of  the  afternoon 

Or  of  life 

But  the  gold,  and  the  warmth, 

And  the  shimmer  .  .  . 

George  Hoar 


Agnes  Gonis 


"BEYOND  THE  FOG" 

by  Ken  Tighe 


Peering  through  the  windshield  he  said,  "I'm  surprised 
no  one  else  is  here.  This  used  to  be  a  big  spot  for  teeny-bop 
kissy-face."  His  eyes  canvassed  the  empty  lot  and  the  green 
marsh  beyond.  On  the  other  side  of  the  marsh  a  drive-in 
movie  screen  was  flickering. 

"Is  this  where  you  brought  all  your  hoodsies?",  she 
asked. 

"Sometimes.  See  the  drive-in  out  there?  We  shoulda 
brought  popcorn." 

"Yeah,  except  for  the  fog,"  she  said.  "If  it  wasn't  for 
the  fog  we  could  guess  what  they're  saying." 

"Not  really.  You  think  you  can  watch  it  at  first.  It's 
a  neat  idea.  But  it's  just  too  far  away,  fog  or  no  fog."  He 
swallowed  the  contents  of  his  beer  can,  flipped  it  onto  the 
floor  of  the  back  seat,  and  reached  into  the  paper  bag  at  his 
feet  for  a  full  one. 

"Me  too,"  she  said  after  swallowing  nearly  half  a  can. 
Her  eyes  watered  from  gulping  hard. 

"We  used  to  come  to  the  marsh  all  the  time,"  he  con- 
tinued. Motioning  through  the  windshield  with  his  beer  can 
he  said,  "See  that  clump  of  trees  out  there?  That's  pretty 
high  ground  and  there's  a  path  through  the  marsh.  Unless 
it's  a  really  high  tide  you  can  make  it  no  sweat.  It's  a  lot 
closer  than  we  are,  but  still  not  close  enough.  We  tried  it 
plenty  of  times.  All  the  guys  from  my  neighborhood  went 
out  there  at  one  time  or  another.  We'd  bring  beer  or  wine 
or  vodka  and  get  drunk.  But  you  couldn't  really  watch  the 
flick,  drunk  or  sober.    We  called  it  Alcohol  Island." 

"It  sounds  neat" 


"It  was  okay." 

"I  wonder  what  they're  saying  right  now.  I  can  see 
them  both  good.    If  that  fog  would  lift  just  a  little  more." 

"He's  sayin'  something  real  cool,  that's  for  sure.  He's 
one  cool  son  of  a  bitch.  I  heard  about  this  movie.  Later  on 
they  rob  a  bank  and  get  away.  A  happy  ending.  I  saw  an 
actress  on  the  Merv  Griffin  Show  criticize  it  because  they  got 
away  with  robbing  a  bank.  She  said  movies  weren't  supposed 
to  do  that." 

"That's  a  crock  o'  shit.  I  think  it's  neat  if  they  get 
away." 

"They  do.   To  Mexico  or  someplace." 

"I  wish  we  could  see  it  better."  She  took  a  long  pull 
on  her  beer  before  sliding  closer  to  him.  He  lifted  his  beer 
to  his  mouth  and  drained  it.  Her  bare  leg  draped  itself  over 
his,  her  foot  catching  the  back  of  his  ankle  so  the  limbs 
were  entwined,  her  head  resting  on  his  shoulder.  From  time 
to  time  she  kissed  him  lightly  on  the  neck. 

"Whadaya  think"  she  said. 

"I  think  I'm  about  ready  —  right  here.  I  know  a  good 
way  of  doing  it  in  the  front  seat  but  we  hafta  move  over  a 
little." 

"No  thanks,"  she  kissed  his  ear.  "Didn't  you  get 
enough  this  afternoon?" 

"Seemed  so  at  the  time.  But  .  .  .  you  know."  His 
hand  felt  for  her  breast.  Then  he  said,  "Listen,  what  does  he 
think  of  that  anyway.  What  does  he  say?  I  mean,  coming 
home  to  find  me  sittin'  there  drinkin'  beer." 
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"He  says  shit.  We  say  shit.  He  hardly  tries  to  touch 
me  anymore." 

"Good.   I  don't  like  to  think  about  that." 

"Just  don't  be  an  asshole  about  it.  It's  still  a  double 
bed  y'know." 

"So  you  hafta  gimme  shit  now?"  He  opened  two  beers, 
passed  one  to  her,  and  they  both  drank  deeply. 

"You  call  that  shit?",  she  said,  "compared  to  what  she 
dishes  out  .  .  .    and  you  sit  there  like  a  doormat  takin'  it?" 

"Good.  Wonderful.  I  don't  have  enough  problems 
I  hafta  listen  to  you  gimme  shit." 

"Forget  it.  But  you've  gotta  stop  being  so  goddam 
good  at  takin'  crap  —  from  her  and  the  rest  of  them.  I 
mean,  if  anybody  ever  got  railroaded  you  did.  If  you  stood 
up  to  them  there  woulda  been  no  wedding  in  the  first  place. 
Just  some  quick  thinking  and  a  permanent  separation." 

"Sure,"  he  said,  "just  like  that." 

"And  she  lied  to  you  all  along  about  being  on  the  pill  — 
that's  just  ducky." 

"Listen  to  you.  A  little  quick  thinking  and  a  permanent 
separation  my  ass.  I  was  dealing  with  the  friggin'  Vatican 
for  Christ's  sake.  The  whole  family's  downright  baby  con- 
scious.  Fat  chance  I  had." 

"Screw  it,"  she  said,  "gimme  a  beer." 

"Not  tonight,  but  some  night  let's  do  it  in  the  car  just 
for  shits." 

"Okay." 

"Sometimes  I  think  I  could  live  most  of  my  life  in 
a  car."  He  was  looking  out  toward  the  marsh  with  an 
empty  stare.  "I'd  never  get  tired  of  it.  I  could  eat,  sleep, 
drink,  get  laid,  read  books  .  .  .  everything  but  take  a  shower 
I  guess.  As  soon  as  I  got  my  license  it  was  bye-bye  Alcohol 
Island.  Just  like  when  we  first  discovered  Alkie  Island  it 
was  bye-bye  railroad  tracks  with  pints  of  vodka.  I  think  I 
could  cruise  around  with  a  cold  beer  in  my  hand  forever." 

"It  would  get  old." 

"It  hasn't  yet.  You  know  what's  funny?  I'll  be  cruisin 
along  when  a  good  song  comes  on  the  radio.  Without  even 
knowing  it  my  foot  floors  the  gas.  Then  I  realize,  I'm  goin' 
ninety  and  slow  down.  Good  loud  music  does  strange  things 
to  me."  He  squeezed  her  shoulder  affectionately  and  she 
responded  by  pressing  her  lips  against  his  jaw. 

Outside  the  fog  thickened  and  the  movie  screen  dis- 
appeared. Nothing  could  be  seen  through  the  windshield 
but  drops  of  moisture  that  beaded  the  glass.  Inside  music 
played  loudly,  punctuated  by  the  frequent  pop  of  a  flip-top 
can  being  opened,  and  occasional  laughter. 

He  was  laughing  to  himself.   "What",  she  said. 

"We  hafta  fill  the  back  seat  up  with  empty  beer  cans 
in  order  to  save  the  environment." 

She  laughed.  Then  she  swallowed  what  beer  remained 
in  her  can  and  tossed  it  over  her  shoulder.  "There,"  she 
said,  "I  just  saved  a  fish's  life.  Now  gimme  another  one  .  .  . 
my  pet." 

"Delighted." 

"I  hope  the  fog  lifts  long  enough  to  see  them  get  away." 

"Don't  bet  on  it."  He  squinted  through  the  windshield 
and  shook  his  head. 


"Did  I  tell  you  about  my  cousin's  wife?",  she  asked. 

"I  dunno,  maybe." 

"She  split  with  a  guy  one  day.  Just  cleared  out  .  .  . 
three  kids  too.  Three  fucking  kids.  She  was  making  it  with 
this  guy  in  work  and  just  took  off.  Next  day  my  cousin  gets 
a  letter  postmarked  Pennsylvania.  That's  it.  A  letter.  They 
were  in  Kansas  City  when  the  money  ran  out  and  finally 
broke  up.  A  year  later  she  started  calling  home;  wanted  to 
come  home  for  Christmas  to  see  the  kids.  But  my  cousin 
told  her  if  she  ever  showed  up  he'd  kill  her." 

"They  shoulda  saved  up  a  little  pile  first.  We  could 
probably  do  it  if  we  had  the  pits." 

"Pits!    Don't  be  an  ass.   And  little  Caroline?" 

"Bring  Caroline." 

"Let's  just  drop  it." 

"Sure.  But  you  know  how  I  feel." 

"I  know  how  you  feel  on  beer  number  seven,  and  I 
know  how  you  don't  feel  on  beer  number  two,  so  you  can 
can  it.  It  doesn't  help  matters.  Tonight  I'll  go  home  and 
you'll  go  home,  and  tomorrow  it's  the  same  old  shit.  Big 
talk  makes  it  worse." 

He  reached  over  and  fiddled  with  the  radio,  searching 
for  a  better  song  than  the  one  already  playing.  "Okay,"  he 
said,  "relax.  Don't  shit  all  over  me  'cause  I  dream  out  loud 
once  in  a  while." 

"Wonderful.  So  that's  it.  Dreams.  No  solution.  Just 
lay  back  and  let  the  turds  fall." 

He  found  a  song  he  liked  and  raised  the  volume.  "Don't 
think  of  it  as  turds.  Think  of  it  as  the  way  it  is.  There's 
nothing  to  do,  y'know?  This  is  it."  He  sipped  his  beer. 
Then  he  looked  at  her  and  brushed  a  lock  of  hair  from  her 
eye. 

"Wonderful,"  she  said.   "This  is  it." 

"Let's  just  shut  up  and  drink  some  beer." 

"Wonderful." 

He  reached  over  and  started  the  car,  allowing  it  to  idle 
several  minutes  before  easing  out  of  the  lot. 

"Where  we  goin?"  she  asked. 

"I  don't  know.   Wanna  just  drive?" 

"Yeah.  But  what  about  the  movie?"  She  smiled  and 
the  air  was  cleared. 

"We'll  get  our  money  back  on  the  way  out,"  he  said. 
"Now  gimme  a  brew." 

Out  on  Route  Seventeen  he  opened  up  the  Olds  as  she 
rapped  the  dashboard  to  the  beat  of  the  music.  It  was  not 
a  bad  road  in  some  places.  It  had  once  been  the  main  road. 
A  half-mile  stretch  was  straight  and  fiat,  and  had  once  been 
a  popular  dragstrip  for  teenagers.  But  the  rest  of  the  road 
was  riddled  with  frost  heaves  and  had  too  many  sharp  curves 
to  accommodate  speeding  cars.  So  it  was  considered  a  rather 
dangerous  road. 

Along  the  old  dragstrip  a  good  song  came  on  the  radio 
and  he  pressed  the  accelerator  to  the  floor.  The  speed- 
ometer creeped  into  and  beyond  the  nineties,  approaching  a 
hundred.  She  pressed  close  to  him,  pinching  his  bicep  with 
warm  fingers.  And  as  he  began  to  slow  down  she  said,  "No, 
a  little  more.  Just  a  little  more."  So  he  gave  it  more  as  she 
gripped  his  knee,  and  with  her  free  hand  turned  the  radio  up 
as  far  as  it  would  go. 
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Agnes 
Gonis 


JOB 

He  who  was  my  friend  is  dead. 
The  wine-red  moment  of  his  loss 
Has  come  and  gone.  The  wind 
Has  risen  and  died  down. 
His  day  of  life  is  over. 

He  was  my  trust,  and  I  was  his: 
Stout  boat  in  a  blow, 
Strong  back  in  labor, 
Soothing  hand  in  pain, 
Wisdom  for  wit's  end. 

But  in  the  end,  the  giver  of  my  friend 

Took  him  back.  The  conscious  eye 

Turned  away  before  my  gaze. 

The  ear  heard  other  words  than  mine. 

The  hand  sought  other  grasp. 

What  mystical  imbalance  need  be  met, 

That  he  should  go  and  I  be  left  bereft? 
What  senior  purpose  dooms 
Such  pain  for  all  of  us?  What  symmetry 
Makes  us  always  lose? 

The  questions  answer  to  themselves. 
Dear  friends  have  lived 
And  having  lived,  must  die. 
Bright  joys  that  shine  on  us  must  fade. 
And  if  one  look,  black  sorrow  too 
Must  go  away. 

But  do  not  ask  me  then 
Where  they  go  or  when. 
Ask  the  giver  of  my  friend. 

George  Hoar 
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The  stars  have  settled  down  tonight, 

They've  fallen  from  the  sky. 
Come  on  downtown,  honey,  it's  a  leather  jacket  night. 

See  the  brown  man  on  the  corner 

with  the  thunder  in  his  eye, 
There's  a  sound  beneath  the  sidewalk, 

Sounds  like  soldiers  in  the  night. 

He's  learned  to  laugh  at  sorrow, 

He's  not  ajraid  to  die. 
The  only  thing  that's  killing  him 

Is  that  he's  afraid  to  cry, 

Tomorrow's  science  fiction, 

It's  just  another  lie. 
Come  on  downtown,  honey, 

it's  a  leather  jacket  night. 

Greg  Smith 
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"Snow  Face" 
Chuck  Rose 


FADED  FACES 

It  seems  so  difficult 

to  be  real  sometimes 
Trying  so  hard  now 
While  people  surrounding 

it  appears 

are  trying  so  hard  to  deceive 

to  perform 
To  marvel  at  their  illusive  inner-selves 
It  seems  so  difficult  to  be  real 

with  jaded  faces 
It  almost  makes  you 

want  to  play  their  games 

just  to  see  how  good  you  can  do 
But  then  again 

you  know  they've  had  a  lot 

of  practice 

James  Cotton 
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"THE  TRUTH  OF  THE  MATTER  IS 

I  am  angry  at  you 

for  your  pain. 

Your  pain 

has  snuck  into  my  life 

like  a  night  rapist 

and  torn  the  clothes 

from  my  dreams, 

dreams  which  I  dressed 

in  such  finery: 

the  blue  dotted-swiss 

of  my  eleventh  year, 

which  I  wore 

singing  songs 

to  a  swamp  of  muddy  faces; 

the  first  nylon  stockings 

which  taught 

my  inner  thighs 

to  quiver  —  from  touch 

and  anticipation; 

the  real  silk  chemise 

and  the  rabbit-fur  collar. 

My  dreams  stand  naked  now, 

bony-kneed 

and  pock-marked  from  head  to  toe. 

You  did  it,  you  know. 

You  drove  her  away; 

shoved  her  down 

through  your  long  tunnel 

of  need; 

drove  her  away 

with  the  violent  staff 

of  your  desires. 

You  thought  no  one  saw, 

but  he  saw 

—  and  his  eyes  bugged  out 

in  terror. 

They  remain  so 

to  this  day. 

He  stands  before  me, 

bugged  out  and  mumbling, 

building  his  large  wall, 

brick  by  solid  brick. 

Soon  he  will  be 

completely  out  of  sight 

like  air  to  the  naked  eye; 

more  like 

monsters  under  my 

five-year-old  bed. 

I  will  be  alone  then, 

alone  like  the  leftover  breast 

on  the  body  of  a  cancer  victim. 

Lonely?  yes 

and  very  angry 

at  you 

for  your  pain. 

Linda  McLaughlin 
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"WAITING" 

I'm  so  alone,  accompanied  only  by  my  loneliness. 

To  be  without  others,  to  sit  ungazed  upon,  to  go  without 

acknowledgement. 
My  words  leave  me,  unheard,  only  to  hang  for  a  moment  in  the 

air, 

Alone. 
How  can  I  be  sure  that  I'm  here,  that  I'm  something, .  .  .  If  I'm 

alone. 
I  know  that  nothing  instinctively  tries  to  confirm  itself. 
Only  something  is  recognized  .  .  . 

by  another. 
Just  to  be  held. 
Held  by  something  warm  that  could  prove  to  me  that 

I  AM. 
So  badly  I  need  the  knowledge  that  I'm  holdable. 
In  my  loneliness  I  try  to  be  myself. 
I  try  to  be  happy. 
I  try  to  be. 
I  try. 

Alan  Speakman 
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ORPHEUS  TURNING 


The  dream  quakes, 

Her  image  blurs 

Now  that  all  prologue  is  past: 

It  began 

With  the  serenade  of  the  Thracian  hills 

(My  first  lyre  threaded  with  poppy  stems), 

Before  I  met  her, 

I  gazed  upon  her  face 

In  a  mountain  lake 

Ravished  by  the  moon, 

Then  the  voyage  with  the  Argonauts 

When  I  wakened  the  oars  to  fresh  zeal 

Saving  their  foggy  minds 

From  the  sirens'  sing. 

At  night,  she  whispered  to  me 

In  the  rustle  of  the  waves. 

The  dream  deepened 

When  through  green  reeds 

By  the  riverbank,  my  eyes  swam 

With  Eurydice,  her  golden  hair 

Thrust  forward,  dried 

By  the  fingers  of  the  sun. 

She  made  my  lyre  sing  notes 

It  never  knew. 

The  world  ripened 

As  we  danced  in  a  sunlit  meadow 

An  eternity  and  a  day 

But  the  dawn  burned  my  eyes. 

Then  the  viper's  sting 

Stole  my  lily  for  Proserpine. 

Olympus  slept,  deaf  to  my  cries. 

But  my  dream  was  not  earthbound; 

The  Aegean  wind  stroked  the  strings 

And  my  lyre,  lulled  Hades. 

The  mastiff,  Cerberus,  relaxed  his  vigil, 

Even  struggling  Sisiphus 

Sat  at  rest  upon  his  stone, 

While  the  Furies'  barren  cheeks 

Were  wet  with  tears. 


My  temples  throbbed 

When  ponderous  Pluto 

Relented 

Warning  not  to  gaze  upon  her  face 

Until  we  both  were  born 

From  the  dark  to  Earth's  dawn. 

So  now  that  the  end 

Becomes  the  beginning, 

We  climb  stalagmite  stairs, 

Her  footsteps  echoing  mine, 

Boiling  my  veins. 

My  palms  can  taste  her  hair, 

Her  fragrance  floods  my  senses 

When  a  sudden  turn 

Ignites  the  first  stream 

Of  slanted  earthly  light. 

The  mouth  of  the  cave 

Yawns  wide. 

I  bask  in  the  morning's 

Glory, 

The  alpha  and  omega 

Of  something. 

It  is  then  I  set  my  lyre 

On  rocky  silence  and  reach 

To  touch  her  waiting  face. 

Dennis  Martin 


Marc  Holden 
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Full  fathom  fi\e  thy  father  lies:  , 

Of  his  bones  are  eoral  made;    ■ 
Thtijse,  are.  pearls  that 'were '  his  eyes; 

Nothing  ■of  him  thai  doth  fade 
]3ut  dpxK suffer  a  seq-chafige 
:}lnio  something  ftchqtid  strange. 
§ea-nymphs  hourly  ring  his-  knell 
:r':-0:'\. '■'.:..■  ;,;'^V: -■;  Ding-dong! 

Hark!  now  I  hear  them,  ^—Ding-dong;  bell! 

— W.  Shakespeare 
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Mary  Connolly 


MYTHOS 

If  trumpet  calls  are  heralding 

The  coming  of  an  ageless  King 
While  Ozymandias  silently 

Gives  homage  to  a  distant  wing, 
Will  yet  we  worship  Odin's  kin 

Messianic  or  Aegean? 
Shall  Godheads  come  on  distant  winds 

To  reap  the  final  due  of  men? 

I  feel  there  is  an  answer  close 

Somewhere  in  our  unconscious  dreams. 
A  sleeping  giant  wakens  soon 

To  jog  our  memories  of  scenes 
From  some  forgotten  past  we  knew 
But  that,  as  time  was  wont  to  do, 
Flew. 

N.  Petroske 
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There  is 

a  woman 

who  stands  in  the  mirror 

now — 

opposite 

and  looks  at  me. 

I've  glimpsed  her 

now  and  then 

peeking  at  me 

through  lowered  lash 

but 

then  she'd  turn 

away 

and  there 'd  be  me 

again. 

It  was  just  this  morning 

I  looked  up 

and  saw  her 

there 

staring  at  me 

unblinkingly. 

I  looked  away 

expecting  her  to  turn 

as  was  the  norm — 

but 

when  my  eyes 

turned  back 

to  meet  my  eyes 

they  met  her's — 

again. 

Karen  E.  Moore 


A  CANTICLE  FOR  THE  KING'S  ARMY 


The  battles  in  this  war 

never  cease, 
There  is  no  release 

from  duties,  for  the 
Soldiers  of  the  King; 

As  marching  songs  go  on 
and  on,  blood  pumping 

in  rhythmic  time, 

The  first  soldier  becomes 
the  last,  and  the  last 

moves  to  the  front 
of  the  line; 

Marching,  they  drink  of  wine 

and  eat  of  bread, 
resting  to  wash  a  kinsman's 

feet,  where  He  has  bled, 
Marching,  they  offer 

nourishment  to  me, 
A  mustard  seed,  a  cup  of  coffee; 

Their  tents  are  filled 

with  the  afflicted — 
pierced  hearts  and  broken  limbs- 
silent  screams  of  anguish 

from  defenders  of 
selfish  whims; 


They  care  for  the  sick 

and  the  wounded, 
They  do  what  little 

they  can, 
and  rely  on 

the  King 
to  restore  the  sight 
of  the  totally  blinded  man; 

The  ranks  of  the  soldiers 
slowly  grow,  in  accord 

with  the  Son  of  Man, 

Evading  capture  by  the 
fallen  foe,  in  accord 

with  the  written  plan; 

With  joy  they  serve 

and  soulfully  save, 
The  Rapture  road 

they  freely  pave,  the 
Way  to  that  certain, 

secret  hour 
when  the  trumpet  shall  sound, 

and  every  eye  behold 
the  Power. 


Rheda  Kusmin 


Ffancesca  Mastrangelo 


WHERE  DO  THE  BUTTERFLIES  GO? 

Where  do  the  Butterflies  go? 

The  sheen  on  the  retina, 

The  light  behind  the  eyes  .  .  . 

When  you  die? 

It  seems 

They're  gone 

Before 

Your  incidental  personality 

Can  crumple  to  the  floor 

To  lie 

Like  the  discarded  heap 

Of  last  night's  laundry 

By  the  bedroom 

Door. 

To  Vaughn  Bode' 
Allan  Moniz 
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THE  SHADOW 

by  Jack  Coleman 


It  is  dark  now  on  the  ward  and  the  moaning  has  all 
but  ceased.  I'm  taking  quite  a  risk  writing  this,  but  I  don't 
think  the  danger  is  too  great.  The  guards  seem  to  ignore 
this  section  late  at  night,  as  everyone  here  is  so  badly  burned 
or  mangled  and  usually  skyhigh  on  morphine  that  there  is 
little  chance  of  escape.  It's  hard  to  say  exactly  how  long 
I've  been  here  but  Kimone  says  about  three  weeks  ...  oh 
thank  God  for  Kimone;  for  though  I  lie  amidst  the  home- 
land of  the  enemy,  I  have  been  blessed  with  the  salvation  of 
friendship,  a  chance  encounter  seemingly  predestined,  and 
without  which  I  would  utterly  be  without  hope. 

It's  driving  me  nuts  not  being  able  to  piece  together  the 
passage  of  the  last  flight.  I  have  not  a  single  concrete  detail 
or  impression  to  guide  me;  nothing  but  fleeting,  isolated 
images.  We  were  on  our  way  "home"  .  .  .  Iwo  Jima,  bored 
stiff  as  usual.  Smoking  butts  to  the  soothing  lament  of  Bill 
Lanahan's  harmonica.  He  sat  ten  feet  to  my  left,  gazing 
dreamily  out  a  port  hatch  when  he  abruptly  raised  an  arm 
and  pointed  towards  ...  a  hole  the  size  of  my  fist  suddenly 
disrupted  the  fuselage  wall  directly  before  him  and  I  turned 
to  find  a  face  all  at  once  converted  to  pulp.  His  murderer 
passed  violently  overhead  and  we  hastily  manned  the  guns. 
Maybe  it  was  because  we  were  out  of  practice;  few  of  the 
Nips  had  come  up  to  confront  us  as  of  late.  Surely  one  of 
eight  of  us  in  formation  would  peg  the  bastard.  Wily  he 
was  however  and  in  the  brief  time  I  "knew"  him,  a  sem- 
blance of  respect  was  born  of  his  tenacity  in  the  face  of  over- 
whelming odds.  He  passed  overhead  once  more  and  all  was 
silent  save  for  the  omnipresent  monotone  of  the  props.  The 
plane  suddenly  shuddered  and  moaned,  and  the  gentle  rhythm 
of  the  flight  ended  forever.  An  explosion  separated  the  right 
wing  and  shot  ravenous  tongues  of  flame  through  the  interior. 
I  urgently  harnessed  my  parachute  and  momentarily  felt 
like  Jonah,  destined  for  the  depths.  I  looked  back  just  once 
in  departing,  a  foolish  mistake  which  was  to  cost  me  an  eye, 
though  Kimone  says  it  may  be  saved.  A  final  explosion 
converted  what  had  once  been  a  mercilessly  efficient  instru- 
ment of  death  into  infinite  fragments  of  vaporous  aluminum. 
From  then  on  it's  a  void,  at  lea,st  until  I  arrived  here,  but  at 
times  I  wonder  if  I  didn't  survive  the  attack  and  this  is  the 
hell  men  have  always  pondered. 


I  am  so  weary;  it  must  draw  close  to  1:30.  I  should 
rest  now  but  I  feel  as  if  I  must  write  this  now  or  it  will  never 
be  told.  It's  doubtful  it  will  survive  anyway,  as  it  is  only  a 
matter  of  time  before  they  discover  where  I  hide  pen  and 
pad,  beneath  my  putrid  mattress  and  a  stiff  and  bandaged 
carcass.  My  old  man  never  told  me  about  this  aspect  of 
war  but  then  again  he  was  infantry  and  not  Air  Force.  His 
was  "The  Big  One"  as  he  would  probably  boast  and  he  had 
the  wounds,  internal  though  they  were,  to  prove  it.  He  had 
been  gassed  on  the  line  in  France  shortly  after  his  arrival, 
but  it  was  not  for  several  years  later  that  the  injury  aggra- 
vated to  the  point  of  ravaging  him.  He  had  joined  several 
hundred  other  veterans  in  a  march  on  the  Capitol  to  demand 
their  belated  war  bonuses.  Then  coldly  rejected  violence 
broke  out,  and  my  old  man  was  pinned  to  the  ground  down- 
wind of  a  teargas  cannister.  He  nearly  suffocated  but  some- 
how survived.  From  that  moment  on  he  could  never  put  in 
a  full  days'  work,  which  deep  in  the  Depression  usually 
entailed  hard  physical  labor.  My  mother,  who  had  been  of 
all  things  a  poetess  before  meeting  my  old  man,  gave  up  the 
panacea  of  her  youth  to  support  the  family,  and  as  soon  as 
I  was  old  enough  to  make  change  I  worked  a  paper  route 
and  various  odd  jobs. 

Things  were  pretty  tough  for  a  long  time.  Luckily  she 
cultivated  in  me  two  interests  that  were  to  act  as  an  opiate 
of  sorts  at  the  time  and  later  come  to  have  profound  effects 
in  adolescence  and  early  manhood.  One  was  a  love  of  the 
language,  a  respect  for  what  could  be  learned  from  "the 
thousands  dead",  and  the  yearning  to  translate  my  experi- 
ence to  others  in  the  hopes  of  intimation.  The  other,  curi- 
ously enough,  was  a  passion  for  baseball,  although  growing 
up  in  Boston  probably  influenced  me  more  than  any  one 
person.  With  the  advent  of  summer  and  the  blessings  of 
free  time,  I  spent  endless,  blistering  afternoons  in  the 
bleachers  of  Fenway  and  with  wide-eyed  wonder  followed 
the  indefatigable  heroics  of  Foxx  and  Gehrig  and  Williams. 
Once  a  teenager  I  tired  of  being  a  spectator  and  pitched  for 
the  American  Legion.  After  turning  eighteen  a  shock  came 
in  the  form  of  an  offer  from  the  Indians  but  my  old  man 
wouldn't  hear  of  such  a  thing.  His  only  son  was  going  to 
be  a  soldier  and  that  was  that.  We  had  a  vicious  sxgument, 


which  didn't  help  his  health  any,  and  I  realized  with  the 
madmen  Hitler,  Mussolini,  and  Tojo  dividing  the  world  as 
they  saw  fit,  it  was  only  a  matter  of  time  anyway.  He  grew 
seriously  ill  and  I  decided  not  to  hold  off  my  obligation  any 
longer.  I  enlisted  in  the  Air  Force  and  returned  home 
proudly  bedecked  in  my  new  uniform.  But  by  that  time  he 
was  dead. 

I  had  a  week  before  being  shipped  to  Florida  to  settle 
things  as  best  I  could  for  my  mother.  The  old  man's  death 
really  shook  her;  he  seemed  to  have  an  inextinguishable 
gift  for  hope.  If  there  be  any  memory  I  take  to  my  dying 
day  it  will  surely  be  that  of  his  daily  routes  to  the  mailbox 
for  the  bonus  that  never  came.  He  would  return  hunch- 
shouldered  and  retreat  upstairs  to  be  alone  with  his  gin.  I 
couldn't  understand  how  the  government  could  treat  some- 
one like  that. 

Tis  such  a  relief  these  long,  cool  evenings.  There  is 
little  one  can  do  to  relieve  the  anguishing  assault  of  the 
early  August  sun  except  wait  and  pray.  I  live  in  constant 
fear  of  my  burns  infecting,  as  the  bandages  have  not  been 
changed  since  my  arrival  and  are  clearly  starting  to  fester. 
Given  the  circumstances  it  is  amazing  I  am  as  optimistic 
about  things  as  I  am.  But  as  previously  mentioned  I  am  not 
alone  among  the  hostile,  having  been  delivered  a  guardian 
angel  of  mercy  who  may  in  time  provide  me  my  only  means 
of  escape. 

I  can  still  remember  the  first  day  we  met.  She  is  nurse 
for  this  ward  and  as  she  removed  my  stinking  bedsheet  one 
morning,  I  whispered  to  her  in  a  barely  discernible  voice, 

"Where  am  I?" 

I  realized  the  chances  of  her  understanding  English 
were  tragically  slim,  and  even  if  she  did  there  was  little  hope 
she  would  answer.    But  I  had  to  try. 

Patiently  I  waited  for  a  response.  She  turned  her  head 
ever  so  slightly  in  each  direction  and  once  certain  we  were 
not  being  watched,  softly  murmured, 

"Hiroshima" 

The  name  struck  a  familiar  chord  immediately;  I  have 
flown  over  the  city  countless  times.  It  is  not  often  a  primary 
target,  our  resources  usually  being  directed  towards  Tokyo, 
Yokohama,  and  other  cities  to  the  north.  But  as  an  airman 
I  was  intimately  familiar  with  the  topography  of  the  region; 
I  even  know  where  I  am  in  relation  to  the  rest  of  the  popu- 
lation.   The  Japanese  have  shrewdly  located  the  hospital  as 


near  to  the  center  of  the  city  as  possible,  and  covered  the 
roofs  with  colossal  Red  Cross  insignia.  Rare  is  it  for  a 
bomb  to  stray  within  a  mile  of  here,  so  for  the  time  being 
I  feel  secure. 

Before  she  left  that  day  I  ventured  to  ask  her  name, 
and  once  again  making  certain  we  were  not  being  observed, 
she  turned  and  replied  faintly, 

"Kimone" 

Such  was  the  manner  of  our  conversation  in  the  follow- 
ing weeks.  Slowly  we  grew  curious  of  one  another  and  a 
remarkable  coincidence  served  to  strengthen  the  bond.  Her 
father,  a  wealthy  man  exiled  in  the  mountains  to  the  east, 
had  sent  her  to  Radcliffe  for  two  years  before  the  war.  She 
never  had  a  chance  to  graduate,  as  he  like  my  father  became 
ill  and  she  returned  to  Japan  to  care  for  him.  But  the  mere 
fact  that  she  lived  in  the  same  city  as  I  for  so  long,  without 
my  possibly  being  able  to  know  her  or  foresee  the  circum- 
stances of  our  present  alliance,  fascinated  me.  There  must 
have  been  times  when  we  were  so  close  .  .  .  amongst  a  crowd, 
or  on  the  subway,  or  perhaps  in  a  bookstore.  You've  heard 
it  said  before  but  you  really  don't  believe  it  till  such  experi- 
ence overwhelms  you;  tis  such  a  small,  fragile  world,  where 
the  potential  for  human  friendship  and  cooperation  is  awe- 
some, yet  somehow  things  get  in  the  way  and  it  never  seems 
to  work  out  as  you  had  hoped.  Basically  I  am  an  optimist 
but  only  a  blind  man  feels  not  cynicism. 

She  returned  once  late  at  night  after  bribing  a  guard 
and  once  certain  everyone  else  was  asleep,  presented  the 
gift  of  pen  and  paper  I  had  requested.  We  discussed  a 
possible  plan  of  escape.  She  said  she  could  make  it  appear 
my  health  was  failing  and  then  perhaps  slip  me  out  as  a 
corpse,  as  she  had  read  in  "The  Count  of  Monte  Cristo". 
It  would  take  maybe  two  weeks  to  work  out  the  details; 
there  was  no  way  she  could  do  it  alone.  But  her  father  had 
money  and  it  got  results.  We  could  stay  with  him  until  the 
invasion,  and  then  ...  we  will  discuss  this  later.  I  am  so 
excited  to  be  leaving  this  "Black  Hole  of  Honshu",  when- 
ever, yet  also  somewhat  guilty  to  be  deserting  my  comrades 
to  an  irreversible  fate.   If  only  there  were  some  way  .  .  . 

But  enough  of  this  gibberish;  once  free  amidst  the 
mountains  I  can  write  to  my  heart's  delight  .  .  .  say,  I'm  a 
poet  and  I  didn't  even  know  it!  I  can  make  a  rhyme  any 
ol'  tyme!  !  But  for  the  time  being  sleep  beckons  and  I  can't 
ignore  the  call  any  longer. 


Reiner  Schmegner 


A  lone  hare  is  rent 

rape  red  in  the  gossamer 

of  its  own  torn  screams. 

A  babe's  1st  wail  stabs  our  breath 

as  it  leaves  the  blooded  loins. 


Alan  Speakman 


INITIATION 

Do  you  feel  like  a  woman 

now,  you  ask  me 
pulling  on  your  pants, 
tucking  in  your  manhood 
spent,  and  sagging 
while  I  sit  gagging 
on  tears  that  musn't  be, 
screaming  in  myself  silently 
wrapped  in  a  blanket 
of  reverie,  recalling 
puberty,  blushing 
ovaries,  just  yesterday 
dressing  dolls. 

Woman  a  word 

I  wish  I  never 

heard,  I  pretend 

with  a  smile, 

learned  feminine  guile, 

and  that  satisfies  you  .  .  . 

it  seems  to  .  . . 
origin  of  deceit 
and  lies,  wise  now 
in  respect  to  Adam's  needs, 
struck  dumb  to  my  own 
and  smiling. 


Rheda  Kusmin 


Jean  Souther 


/  see  a  change  coming 
When  all  changes 
Will  cease 
To  matter 

When  all  matters 
Big  or  small 
Will  find 
Acceptance 

Only  then 

Will  I  be 

Fullfilled 

To  just 

Sit 

And  watch 


The  sea  change. 


Allan  Moniz 


They  say  he  always  looked  better  in  the  pictures. 

But .  .  . 

a  little  celluloid  never  hurt  anyone 

unless  the  film  skips  mid-frame  and 

there  you  are  .  .  . 

Half-way  across  the  dusty  wasteland  waiting 

and  waiting  some  more. 

But ... 

an  ounce  of  airwaves  can't  be  that  bad 

except  when  you're  under  a  certified-safe  bridge 

and  things  aren't  so  hot .  .  . 

Right  in  the  middle  of  an  aftershave  spectacular 

and  into  the  daily  Word. 

So... 

Don't,  repeat  don't,  change  the  channel. 

No  matter  what. 

Greg  Smith 


Marty  Schorb 
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LIFEBOAT 

Love  is  like  a  lifeboat, 

when  the  struggles  of  our  days 
begin  to  eat  at  us,  we  get  in. 

Two  people  in  the  lifeboat 
is  the  finest  kind  of  all, 
providing  the  boat  has  no  holes. 

But  when  the  boat  has  two  gaping  ones 
and  a  dixie  cup  to  bail, 
there  is  no  sense  in  getting  in  at  all. 


Victor  Popp 
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TENSIONS 

Walking  on  thin  air; 

Threading  the  needle  of  safety; 

Tiptoeing  along  a  stretched  wire 

That  wavers  side  to  side 

A  t  every  puff  of  wind; 

Concentrating  on  direction, 

Never  daring  to  look  down — 

Dear  Lord,  I  am  so  tired 

Of  teetering  through  these  latter  days. 

Of  picking  myself  up  from  falls 

As  if  the  aches  had  gone  away 

As  bruises  do  in  youth, 

Of  never  letting  others  see 

I  am  afraid. 

The  hand  within  whose  strength 
I  placed  my  trust 
Has  too  often  let  me  go. 
The  promise  of  undying  love 
Echos  in  dead  mockery. 
If  the  pathway  underfoot 
Slips  away  in  melting  snow, 
How  much  the  worse 
Does  given  word  betray! 

If  only  there  were  never  need  to  trust. 
If  only  falls  did  not  break  my  bones. 
If  only  life  did  not  lead  me  on  thin  ice. 

But  I  must  always  try  the  new  way, 

Even  though  I  know  that  it 

May  come  to  end  in  hurt. 

A  rid  I  must  place  my  comforting  hand 

In  asking  fingers, 

Even  though  I  know  that  they 

May  tear  my  peace  of  mind  away. 

Who  knows? 

They  might  yet  give  it  back  again. 

I  cannot  live  my  life  without  a  risk. 

The  sweetness  of  the  peach 

Rests  not  in  the  tree 

But  in  my  hand, 

Which  plucked  it  down  for  me. 

George  Hoar 


Karen  Fitzgerald 


THE  GATE 

From  this  window 

This  little  square  frame 

Of  the  pine-choked  hill 

And  the  cemetery,  buried  by  time, 

I  spot  him 

Beyond  the  pasture 

Descending  the  hill 

Spearing  joes  with  his  reed  sword, 

But  behind  and  above  him 

This  too  I  see: 

Slowing  swinging 

On  the  bald  of  the  hill, 

The  cemetery  gate. 

This  forbidden  toy, 

Eyelid  of  the  past 

Blinking  in  the  wind, 

Scraping  the  sand- 

And  my  anger. 

Like  a  lava  flow, 

It  erupts. 

I  curse 

Not  for  the  transgression 

But  for  the  repetition  of  disobedience, 

And  more, 

For  his  lack  of  respect 

For  me  and  mystery. 

Those  fallen,  crumbling  stones 

Are  but  rocky  mounts  for  him, 

Not  sails 

A  bove  another  horizon. 

I  watch  his  pirate  swagger 

The  snail  descent 

From  his  Caribbean  slope, 

The  leisurely  retreat  from  disobedience. 

His  impudence 

Summons  my  fury; 

Hands  rage 

To  snatch  him  from  his  reverie. 

I  fume  as  I  watch 

And  then  like  a  cat 

Preparing  for  the  spring, 

I  stalk. 

In  the  back  kitchen, 

Where  the  coals  in  the  iron  stove 

Smoulder  and  radiate, 

Where  the  kerosene  jug 

Bubbles, 

I  wait. 

He  enters, 

His  companion,  nonchalance. 

I  seize  his  shoulders, 

Bracing  and  shaking  him. 

"Will  you  never  learn? 

"Must  you  forever  disobey? 

"Have  you  no  respect  for  the  dead?" 

"What?  What?"  He  cowers. 

"The  Gate!  The  Gate,"  I  shout. 

His  face  whitens, 

He  stammers  a  denial. 

My  fire,  fed  again  by  lie 

Drags  the  prevarication 

Past  the  black  and  glowing  stove. 

His  face  mingles  shock, 


Surprise,  confusion, 

A  nd  then  panic. 

"I  know  what  you  do 

"You  pull  the  free  end 

"Up  the  hill 

"To  the  very  lips 

"Of  the  fallen  stones 

"A  nd  then  stand  on  the  lowest  bar 

"To  swing  downward 

"Toward  Hell." 

His  tears  slide, 

"I  have  not!  I  have  not! 

"Not  this  time,"  he  pleads. 

"The  gate  swings  not  by  itself! 

"Would  you  have  me  believe 

"In  phantom  riders?" 

His  sobs  strangle  the  lie 

And  through  darkening  rooms  we  fly, 

His  wrist  locked  within  my  fist. 

1  feel  his  body  carom 

Through  the  dining  room 

Bone  to  walnut 

As  the  silent  tapers  watch 

A  nd  then  the  parlor, 

Maroon  in  twilight 

Obstructs, 

Stuffed  chairs  bleeding. 

We  reel 

A  bove  the  gaping  floor  furnace. 

The  stairs 

Swing  before  us 

Like  a  foot  bridge  in  a  gale 

And  up,  up 

I  drag  his  limp  body. 

He  must  know  the  truth 

Sung  by  the  pine  and  the  past, 

He  must  accept 

The  lonely  duty  of  the  living 

To  be  the  centurions, 

The  shepherds  of  the  stars. 

His  knees  are  bouncing  wheels 

Stair  to  stair. 

His  elbows  carve  brown  ruts 

Tread  to  tread. 

The  wails  press  upon  us, 

Bui  we  struggle  to  the  summit 

We  must  see,. 

We  must  see  the  gate  still 

Against  the  darkening  hill. 

I  am  at  the  top, 

He,  below  me,  his  shoulders 

Bent,  as  if  in  burden; 

I  point  before  I  see. 

I  see  a  gate 

Swinging  slowly  on  a  solitary  hill 

And  as  I  slump 

I  cry 

Knowing  now        ( 

What  1  have  always  known 

But  had  to  be  taught  again 

A  nd  he,  the  boy,  finally  rises, 

Stands  above  my  awe, 

And  touches  me, 

And  touches  me. 

Dennis  B.  Martin 


A  Nor'easter 

tMy  say 

is  like  a  woman. 

A  Nor'east  wind 

is 

a  moaning  howling  wind 

a  biting  raw  wind 

a  grim  violent  wind. 

People  grimace 

and  shudder 

when  they  hear 

she's  a  stirrin' 

they  batten  down 

shutters 

and  forsee 

downed  branches 

broken  barren  branches 

littering  the  roads 

like  empty  reaching  arms. 

Perhaps 

she  was  scorned 

by  the  Sou'west  wind 

the  fair 

mild  Sou'west  wind. 

Perhaps 

her  playful  spirit 

was  too  boisterous 

for  him — 

her  temper 

too  wild  and  free. 

Perhaps 

her  possesive  nature 

alarmed  him — 

her  sweeping  passion 

drove  him  away', 

Scorned 

and  alone 

she  wreaks  her  revenge 

and  finds 

perhaps 

in  our  rocky  shore 

a  lover 

who  yields 

yet  stands  up 

to  her  might — 

and  endures  her 

grim  violent  revenge. 

Karen  E.  Moore 


Sue  Clemence 


Russ  Kendall 


ABSURDITY 

They  lie  there  in  Guyana, 

Spread  out  in  rows,  stinking 

In  tropical  corruption, 

The  last  remains 

From  trusting  in  false  prophets. 

What  happened? 

What  endgame  in  human  evolution 

Led  them  to  this  pass? 

Arm  in  arm,  they  lie  there  in  their  hundreds, 

Parent  and  child, 

Marching  in  lockstep  towards  eternity. 

Where  is  the  meaning 

Of  this  aberration,  where  the  lesson 

We  may  draw? 

Could  they  not  read,  could  they  not  heed 

The  warnings  of  the  past?  Had  they  no  means 

Of  checking  on  the  lies  that  they  were  told? 

I  sit  here  in  amazement  wondering 
That  any  could  believe 
That  babies  have  no  future  on  this  earth 
Did  any  ask  a  child  what  she  might  think 
Before  he  sent  her  marching  to  the  brink, 
Before  her  feet  stepped  the  dance  of  death? 

And  if  he  did,  what  answer  did  he  get? 

"If  Daddy  says  it's  so,  it  must  be  so"? 

Where  does  depression  or  conviction  give  the  right 

To  think  for  others?  —  to  take  from  them 

The  last  sunset  or  the  smell 

Of  roses  in  the  heat? 

George  Hoar 


COUNTERPOINT 

I  long  to  feel  again 

The  wind; 

To  stand  upon  (as  if  the  edge  of  space  and  time) 

the  rocks 

where  sunswept  coast  draws  endless  horizons — 

the  sea, 

that  gallant  mistress  of  a  mighty  charge 

down,  gone,  yet  flung 

defiant 

against  defeat. 


We  were  there. 

Blush  of  New  England  summer 

chasing  his  tail — 

an  all  too  frisky  pup 

with  mischief  in  his  eyes. 

We  were  there, 

Sketched  in  a  twinkling  moment; 

souvenirs  newly  bought 

and  romance  freshly  discovered 

in  lobster  traps  gleaming  with  foam. 


Beauty  in  gold  and  brown, 

Blue  magic  in  a  hundred  silent  schooners 

Waiting 

As  if  to  tell  us 

What  strange  secrets — 

Never  to  be  here  quite  like  this 

Again — ■ 

/  stood  upon  (as  if  the  edge  of  space  and  time) 

a  point  resisting  knowledge 

where  I  knew 

such  things  about  the 

Wind,  those 

Rocks,  that 

Sea — 
a  woman  poised  to  face  the  mystery  that  she  is, 
and  somehow — 
me. 

Louise  DeSantis  Deutsch 


Ellen  Conner 


UPON  THE  DEATH  OF  EZRA  POUND 

A  taper  lit  in  late  October 

is  quenched  in  early  November. 

But  in  the  one  day  between, 

how  a  lifetime  may  flicker. 

In  the  Victorian  darkness, 

how  illuminating  the  short  wick  of  sanity. 

Born  in  a  half-savage  country, 

out  of  date,  you  said; 
You  should  have  known  better. 
Men  are  born  in  half-savage  countries,  indeed, 

but  none  out  of  date. 

I  will  not  miss  you  —  I  am  too  young. 
(I  did  not  even  miss  Aschenbach.) 
Venice  will  not  miss  you  —  she  is  too  old. 

Yet  a  grave  silence,  I  know. 
I  will  listen  again,  I  promise. 
Make  me  the  naive  acolyte,  I  pray. 

Daniel  McCullough 


Rilss  Kendall 
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Mark  Holden 
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